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MARY OUR MOTHER 
THOUGHTS FOR THE FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 


ET us all rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a festival 

day in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in whose 

Assumption the angels rejoice and give praise to the 

Son of God.’’ What are the reasons for the rejoicing 

to which holy Church invites us in the introit for 

today’s feast? To understand them fully is beyond our reach, for 
they rest deep in the divine mysteries. “Who shall explain the gen- 
eration of Christ and the assumption of Mary? For as upon earth 
she surpassed all other creatures in grace, so in heaven she enjoys 
a unique glory.’’ So spoke St. Bernard. Facing the same happy 
problem, Richard Crashaw sought the collaboration of the angels: 


“Live, our chaste Love, the holy Mirth 
Of heaven, the humble Pride of earth. 
Live, Crown of women, Queen of men; 
Live, Mistress of our song. And when 
Our weak desires have done their best, 
Sweet angels come and sing the rest.’” 


While it is true that men can never praise Mary adequatety, it 
is also true that they can never forbear trying to do so. For she who 
is queen of heaven is also our mother. That is why we rejoice to- 
day; that is why Mary is the ‘‘cause of our joy.’’ She is our mother 
truly, because she is the mother of Christ. From the moment of 
the Incarnation, Mary became the mother of a new race of men 


“In the Glorious Assumption.” 
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whom God “‘predestined to be made conformable to the image of 
His Son; that He might be the firstborn amongst many brethren” 
(Rom. viii, 29). When we say that Mary is our mother we do 
not speak figuratively, meaning only that she has a maternal love 
for us for the sake of her divine Son. We are her children in a far 
more real sense, for through baptism we were given life in Christ, 
her divine Son. Of the divine maternity, Abbot Vonier wrote: 
“The great things done in her by Him who is mighty and whose 
name is holy, are the promises made to Abraham, passed on from 
generation to generation and now come to their fulfillment in the 
‘Seed,’ in the Holy Thing that is in her bosom, and she, Mary, 
stands between the generations of promise and the generations of 
the reality, and she, the heiress of the blessings bestowed upon the 
patriarchs will be the blessed one for all ages to come. Mary un- 
derstood the Incarnation in what might be called its life aspect; 
she understood the nature of the new life that was in her. . . . She 
knew that all generations would call her blessed, that she had been 


made the mother of the living.’’* Of this new life bestowed on us — 


through Mary, holy Church sings today: “Daughter, thou art 
blessed of the Lord: for by thee we have partaken of the fruit of 
life’’ (antiphon, Lauds). And in the hymn at Lauds today, as on 
all of our Lady’s feasts, she invites us: 


“Vitam datam per Virginem 
Gentes redemptae, plaudite.”’ 


As it is not merely a moral bond that unites us with Christ 
but rather the physical bond of a partaking of His very life, so it 
is no mere moral relation we have toward Mary. ‘“‘Jesus is the head 
of regenerated mankind, the head of a mystical body, whose mem- 
bers we are. As such did Mary conceive Him. She likewise conceived 
His members, all those who form part of Him, all the regenerate 
and those that are called to incorporation with Him.’” It is to be 
expected that the clearer our realization of our supernatural life as 


*The Divine Motherhood, p. 81. 
8A. Tanquerey, The Spiritual Life. 
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MARY OUR MOTHER 


incorporation in Christ, the more simple and robust will be our de- 
votion to Mary, the mother of Christ and, therefore, our mother. 


Such a vigorous, childlike reverence and love for the Mother 
of God has countless expressions in the literature of the Middle 
Ages. Here is a reverent intimacy which is proper surely to a child 
of God. 


‘Moder and mayde was never non 
Togeder, ladi, bote thou alon.’” 


So sang one medieval lyricist. And another: 


“A wonder thing it is to see 

How maide and moder one may be, 
Was there never nonne but she 
Maid moder Marye.’” 


The spotless virginity of Mary and her divine maternity were the 
two themes of the poet. Often he was content merely to name 
them, as in these instances. Virgin Mother of God! Here is all 
Mary’s glory. 

Manifestations of the power of our Lady are always a de- 
light to her children, and it is not surprising that through the years 
the body of actual miracle accounts should have been enriched by 
legends developed around the life of our Lord and of His Blessed 
Mother. These tales of Mary’s power and kindness were dear to 
the medieval singer and to his audience. They were told in the 
Christian idiom of faith and love, of trust in God’s providence, of 
that easy though reverent attitude toward holy things which is the 
natural bearing of a child of God. Like the boy in ““The Prioress’ 
Tale,’” many of these poets would seem entitled to say: “‘After my 
little wit, I ever loved Christ’s sweet mother, this well of mercy. 
. . . Wherefore I sing, and sing I must needs in honor of that 
blessed noble maiden.”’ 


‘C. F. Brown, ed., Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century, p. 216. 
*Chambers and Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics, p. 136. 
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This medieval familiarity with heavenly truths is charmingly 
shown by the fourteenth century author of ‘‘Assumpcioun de no- 
tre dame,’ who begins: 


““Merie tale telle ihc this day 
Of seinte Marye, that swete may. 


The kyng of heuene hem iblessi 
That this listneth and wel herkni. 
Alle moten hi blessed beo 

That vnderstonde wel this gleo.’” 

The better we understand the truth in this “‘merie tale,”’ the 
more wholeheartedly we shall be able to respond to the bidding of 
the Church today: “‘Let us all rejoice in the Lord.’’ How true to 
the mind of the Church is the medieval poet who wrote of to- 
day’s feast: 


‘““Laetetur mater ecclesia 
nova colens solemnia 

in trinitatis solio 

juncta est rosa lilio. 


“Virgo mater Maria 

assumpta est cum gloria 
nos cum laudis tripudio 
benedicamus domino.’ 


Or the earlier writer of this hymn, “‘Jn Assumptione Beatae Ma- 
riae’’: 


““Gaude visceribus, mater, in intimis 
Felix ecclesia, quae sacra replicas 
Sanctae festa Mariae; 
Plaudant astra, solum, mare.’” 


°E. Hackauf, ed., p. 1. 
"F. J. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, Il, 156. 
‘Dreves-Blume, Lateitnische Hymnen, p. 255. 
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Equally in the spirit of the Church is the repeated plea made 
by these singers of Mary’s glory that in her triumph she would be 
mindful always of the needs of her children on earth. One of the 
simplest and sweetest of such petitions occurs in the Miracle Play 
“The Assumption of the Virgin,’’ from the N-Town Cycle: 


‘“‘O swete soule of Mary prey thy sone vs defende 

have mynde of thy pore brether, when thou comyst to thi tron.’” 
It is the same thought which receives more finished expression in 
this passage from the sequence by Adam of St. Victor: 


“O Maria pro tuorum 

Dignitate meritorum 

Supra choros angelorum 
Sublimaris unice 

Felix dies hodterna 

Qua conscendis ad superna; 

Pietate tu materna 
Nos in imo respice."’” 

Our devotion to the Blessed Virgin, then, is not merely com- 
memorative in character—an honoring her for the great things 
done in her as if these mysteries were of the past. It is a present 
experience of being the child of her who is the mother of God, this 
filiation being not an isolated individual relation, but the result of 
our life in Christ who is her divine Son. Today is a great feast day 
of our Blessed Mother. Let us consider its celebration in the light 
of the truth that the Church is truly the mystical body of Christ 
of which we are all members. What does the mystic Christ, in 
whom we are, say and do to honor today, August 15, 1937, the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin? 


Yesterday, on the eve of the feast, the Church prayed: “O 
God, who didst vouchsafe to choose for Thy habitation the vir- 
*~W. W. Greg, ed., p. 57. 
“Dreves-Blume, op. cit., p. 270. 
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ginal womb of blessed Mary; grant, we beseech Thee, that, 
strengthened by her protection, we may joyfully come to the cele- 
bration of her festival.’’ It is well that we pray for this joy, which 
is the fruit not of human industry but of the Holy Spirit. Last 
evening at Vespers, all over the world, in the great cities and in 
the little country parishes, in monasteries and cathedrals, the priests 
of the Church and those others of her children who pray the divine 
office, called out to Mary: ‘‘Virgin most prudent, whither goest 
thou, like to the rosy dawn? Daughter of Sion, all-beautiful and 
sweet art thou, fair as the moon, chosen as the sun.’’ At the hour 
of Matins, the Church invited us: ‘‘O come let us worship the 
King of kings. This day was His Mother taken to the heavens 
above.’’ This day! The Church shares in the eternal life of her 
divine Spouse and is the possessor of His eternal mysteries. Cath- 
olics of every age, gifted through the sacrament of baptism with 
everlasting life, experience, each in his own day, these sacred mys- 
teries. 


Today, and through the octave of the feast, the Church takes 
the lessons of the first nocturn of her office from the Canticle of 
Canticles, applying to the Blessed Virgin the inspired hymn which 
celebrates the nuptials of God with man. This morning the mystic 
Christ going up to the altar to offer the holy Sacrifice invites us all 
to “rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a festival day in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, for whose assumption the angels rejoice and 
give praise to the Son of God.” In the name of all of us the Church 
prays that we who of ourselves are unable to please God may be 
saved by the prayers of the mother of His Son. Then our Blessed 
Mother herself tells her children on earth of the glory that is hers: 
“T took root in an honorable people, and in the portion of my God 
His inheritance, and my abode is in the full assembly of saints.”’ 


In his homily on the Gospel for today, St. Bernard says: 
‘Jesus entered even into the narrow lodging of a Virgin’s womb. 
‘And a certain woman received Him into her house.’ Happy was 
that woman whose house the Savior, whom she received therein, 
found clean but not empty. For how can any man say that she 
was empty whom an angel hailed as full of grace? Nor this only, 
but also declared that the Holy Ghost was about to come upon her. 
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MARY OUR MOTHER 


And wherefore, thinkest thou, should He come but to fill her to 
overflowing. Wherefore, but that she who was full when He came, 
should, when He came upon her, and the power of the Highest 
overshadowed her, brim over and overflow upon us?” 


Mindful that Christ Himself declared Mary most worthy of 
blessing for that she heard the word of God and kept it, the Cath- 
olic people all over the world entered into the holy Sacrifice this 
morning, endeavoring each according to his capacity to have part 
in the supreme work of Christ: His immolation to the glory of 
His heavenly Father. And our participation in the Sacrifice of 
Christ, we know, is in the measure of our fidelity in keeping His 
word. Here, above all, our Blessed Mother has given us example. 
Her words to the angel: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
done to me according to thy word,”’ express the whole purpose of 
her life, the identification of her will with the will of God. And 
this is the reason we must learn. Christ said of Himself, ‘I am come 
to do the will of Him that sent Me.’’ Living now in His mystical 
body, He would accomplish His heavenly Father's will in us, His 
members. ““The life of the Christian has a function that is all its 
own, namely to express and translate into actuality Christ, the 
Son of God; for the Son of God could not be man’s life, unless 
man’s life had it for one of its organic functions to give expression 
to the Son of God.’ 


In a further development of this thought, Dom Louismet 
writes: ““What Jesus wants to do with me, and is actually engaged 
in carrying out, is no small matter. He wants to express Himself in 
me, through me, through my own idiosyncracies. He takes me just 
as he finds me, a wretched sinner, wretched in body, wretched in 
mind, wretched in all the debilitated powers of my soul, and be- 
hold, He sets about to heal me, making me one with Himself, 
making me do His own works upon earth. . . . I must whilst I am 
here below, even as He did, praise the divine Majesty of our heaven- 
ly Father, show filial love to Mary, love my brethren, go about 
doing good, take up my cross, climb my own little Calvary, suffer 
whatever there is to endure in union with Him in His sacred pas- 


“Abbot Vonier, The Christian Mind, pp. 2-3. 
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sion, and for the dear intentions of His sacred Heart. Here is divine 
life; here is divine fruitfulness. Now that is what Jesus is achieving 
in His poor servant if only I put no obstacle in the way.’’” 


But to allow Christ to have His way in our lives, in all their 
details, sometimes calls for heroic courage. We need divine aid to 
enable us to live up to our high vocation as Christians, children of 
God. Such aid is given us beyond all measure. This morning our 
heavenly Father invites all His children to stand about the heavenly 
table and feast in celebration of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. And after the sacred Banquet in which Christ is received, 
the Church asks God that through the prayers of His Blessed Moth- 
er we may be delivered from all the troubles that threaten us. From 
all the troubles that threaten us! The prayer is for all members of 
Christ the world over, each one of us threatened by troubles pe- 
culiar to our own individual life. From all of them the Church 


prays that we may be delivered through the intercession of our 
Mother. 


On special feasts it becomes royalty to distribute largesse to 
their people. What might we not expect from her bounty who is 
queen of heaven? But better claim than that of citizens is ours: we 
are her children, and with entire certainty we trust ourselves to 
her, knowing that nothing that concerns us is too little or too 
great to concern her, God’s mother and our own. With filial pride 
in her greatness, the Virgin Mother of God, queen of angels and 
saints, we join with the Church in her evening prayer today: 
“This is the day whereon Mary went up into heaven. Rejoice, for 
she reigneth forever with Christ’’ (antiphon, second Vespers). 


SISTER JANE MARIE 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


"The Mystery of Jesus, pp. 196-197. 
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THE FAMILY AND THE LITURGY' 


HE Christian family should naturally show forth the 
Christ-life in every way in the entire direction and 
atmosphere of the home. Unfortunately, however, 
among many Catholics the individualism of modern 

=} times has made such inroads that the religious side of 
life is ell invisible within the family. All prayers are said in 
private, there are no open signs of Christianity like the crucifix and 
holy pictures and paintings, the literature read is purely secular, 
the amusements are those of the world, etc. This is far from the 
true mind of Christ as expressed in the liturgy of the Church, 
which is the Church’s way of living and of leading us to live our 
lives as members of the mystical body. The family life of the 

Christian should be in constant harmony with the liturgy of the 

Church and take its lead constantly from this same liturgy as it 

unfolds itself in the Church in the course of the ecclesiastical year. 

There is, in fact, no element of ordinary family life that can not 

take its inspiration directly out of the Church’s liturgy. 

















The Christian family is instituted or born in a liturgical act 
of the Church, the sacrament of matrimony. And the mutual giv- 
ing over of each one to the other in Christ is performed at the foot 
of the altar of Christ. There the holy action is at once cemented 
by being merged in the very sacrifice of Christ in the Mass, and fur- 
ther sealed by intimate sacramental communion of husband and 
wife with the eucharistic Christ. The Mass itself contains special 
prayers and nuptial blessings for the occasion. Thus the Chris- 
tian family takes its rise out of the central liturgical life of the 
Church, as is most fitting and proper for it as a miniature of the 
mystical body of Christ. 


Once the liturgy has become responsible, so to say, for the 
existence of a new family in Christ, the priestly hand of the Church 
is constantly extended to its members in order to help them to live 
ever more fully of the Christ-life. For the mission of the Church 


‘This article is part of a forthcoming book, announced in the May issue, 
p. 295. 
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is to continue the sanctifying mission of Christ; and Christ is an 
intimate partner in the marriage life and is destined to achieve a 
constant growth in the new members wedded to Him as their 
head. The ritual of the Church has a special blessing for the home 
when this is given on Holy Saturday or in Easter time, and another 
for outside of Eastertide. There is still another formula for the 
blessing of the home on the feast of the Epiphany, the last prayer 
of which can also be taken by itself as a short general blessing for 
any home or place. It asks of God: “Bless, O Lord, God almighty, 
this house, so that there may be in it health, chastity, the victory 
of virtue, humility, goodness, meekness, fulfilment of law, and 
the giving of thanks to God the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. And may this blessing remain on this house and on all 
dwelling therein. Through Christ our Lord.’’ There are also spe- 
cial sacramentals, blessed candles, holy water, crucifix, e.a., for use 
in the home’ besides a host of others for food articles, utensils, and 
the like. 

Nor is the Christian progress of family life forgotten. There 
is the blessing of the mother immediately before child-birth and 
another after safe delivery (‘‘churching’’). There is also a blessing 
for the infant, which addresses Christ himself with touching fa- 
miliarity: ““O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who, be- 
gotten from all eternity, didst will to be an infant in time and 
lovest the innocence of this age; who hast lovingly embraced the 
children brought to Thee and blessed them; bestow in advance on 
this child the blessing of sweetness and grant that no malice may 
transform his mind. Grant that, growing in age and wisdom and 
grace, he may ever be pleasing unto Thee.’ Again there are further 
blessings for children, and one especially for the boy or girl when 
brought for the first time into the Church. In this blessing it is 
interesting to note that while one prayer asks for blessings on the 
child as such, another asks for the entire family. In the mind of 
God the member of Christ is always a member of the family of 
God, even as the Christian home is as it were but an extension of 
the church as the house of the living God. 


*Cf. Michel, Life in Christ, chapter xvii on ‘‘Sacramentals,’’ especially sec- 
tion 2, ‘‘Sacramentals of Hearth and Home.” 
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THE FAMILY AND THE LITURGY 


The transition from church to home is readily made when 
circumstances demand because of this intimate connection between 
them in Christ. When an adult member of the family is sick, the 
priest comes to the family for administering extreme unction and, 
if necessary, also the holy Viaticum. He may also come to admin- 
ister a special official blessing over sick children not yet old enough 
to receive the sacrament of the sick. And if a death has occurred in 
the family, the burial liturgy itself calls for a blessing of the corpse 
in the home by the priest, if possible, and his accompaniment of it 
from home to church for the funeral Mass and absolution. 


There are many other ways in which the liturgy should be 
the inspiration of the Christ-life in the home. For the true mem- 
bers of Christ the principal feasts of the liturgical year, such as 
Christmas and Easter, are also spiritual feasts in the home itself, 
in which the secular joy is but a reflection of the deeper spiritual 
happiness of the occasion. Again the ember days, as well as the 
seasons of Advent and of Lent, will make their impress on the 
atmosphere of the Christian home and form a connecting link be- 
tween family life and the official service of God in the parish church. 
Morning and evening prayers as well as table prayers will as far as 
possible be recited in common by members conscious of their status 
in the mystical body, and the prayers will be taken by preference 
from the beautiful ones officially designated by the Church for 
these occasions.* This feature, so natural to the true Christian fam- 
ily, need but be mentioned in order to bring back to mind the de- 
gree in which our pagan individualism has affected the Christian 
home and caused it to depart from traditional Christian practice. 


A family conscious of its unity in Christ will also show this 
by a common attendance at Sunday Mass and by reception of Com- 
munion by the whole family in a body whenever possible. Especi- 
ally will this take place on such family feasts as the anniversary of 
the wedding day, which will then be a feast not only of earthly 
gladness but also of spiritual joy, since it is indeed the feast of the 
spiritual birth of the family. In a similar way other celebrations 
and anniversary occasions will have their spiritual significance for 


®Cf. Life in Christ, chapters xvii and xix. 
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all the members of the family. Today it happens not infrequently 
that the baptism of a new-born child is celebrated with much feast- 
ing by the many relatives invited to the home, while none of them, 
Christian though they are, think of attending the real occasion, the 
sacramental baptism of the child in the church. Yet this latter is not 
an individual event only, but as truly a family affair as was the 
natural birth of that child. Similarly is confirmation, the spiritual 
coming of age of any young member, a festival occasion of great 
spiritual blessing and significance for the entire family, and the 
entire family should join in the religious celebration of it, as far 
as possible also by joint reception of the eucharistic Christ. If the 
anniversary of the earthly birth is celebrated, then there is all the 
more reason for commemorating and recalling the true meaning 
of baptism on the anniversary of this second and greater birth into 
the supernatural family of God, the mystical body of Christ. 


Such a restoration of the liturgy to its proper place in the 
lives of the faithful should make a great difference not only in their 
active participation in the services of the altar, but also in their daily 
life and atmosphere at home. A family that is thus truly imbued 
with the true Christian spirit through intelligent participation in 
the liturgical life of the Church will have no difficulty in producing 
and upholding a Christian atmosphere in the home itself. Such a 
Christian atmosphere will be a natural result, and there will be no 
effort needed for establishing the practice of Catholic reading and 
literature in the home, for a common expression of religious life by 
the members of the family, and the like. All of this will be the 
natural outcome of their consciousness of the family as a miniature 
mystical body that draws its true Christ-life out of the indispensable 
source of this same life in the liturgy of the Church. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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“hie hook ig pot to be taken from the ree 
A BOOK ABOUT WORSHIP 


ISS Evelyn Underhill (Mrs. Stuart Moore) has a place 
in English religious thought and letters that may be 
properly called unique. She has edited The Cloud of 
Unknowing, Blessed John Ruysbroeck, and Hilton’s 
Scale of Perfection; she has written Mysticism: a 

Study (now in its twelfth edition), The Mystic Way, Practical 

Mysticism, Essentials of Mysticism, The Life of the Spirit and 

the Life of the World Today (seventh edition), Concerning the 

Inner Life (fifth edition), and The School of Charity. These are 

only some of her writings, and it must be clearly understood by 

those who do not know them that they are not just “‘little devo- 
tional books’’ or “popular guides to mysticism’’ or anything of the 

‘“‘mysticism made easy’’ order, but solid works of religious thought 

and criticism. 

It is not then to be wondered at that Miss Underhill should 
have been asked to undertake a full-length book on the subject of 
worship, and it has recently been published in London by Messrs. 
Nisbet (at the price of 10s 6d) with the single word Worship for 
title. It has been given the reception it deserves, and been equally 
whole-heartedly appreciated and praised by Catholics and Quakers, 
Anglicans and Nonconformists (Miss Underhill is a member of 
the Church of England). A Catholic priest who had to review it 
said to the present writer that he found in it so fine a spiritual 
quality that he felt the task of reviewing it beyond him; how much 
more then must such a task be beyond me, but I must at least draw 
the attention of readers of this review to the book and a few 
points in it. 

Worship, says Miss Underhill, is the response of the created 
to the Creator: it is always a subject-object relationship, an ac- 
knowledgement of a reality independent of the worshipper. Chris- 
tian worship she defines as ‘‘the total adoring response of man to the 
one Eternal God self-revealed in time,’’ a supernatural action, more, 
a supernatural life. From the point of view of Christian Theism, 
to give worship to God on account of His infinite and uncreated 
excellence, as our first beginning and last end, is the highest privi- 
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lege and duty of man, and worship of the Lord Christ as God 
incarnate has ever been the mark of the Christian man. Worship 
testifies to and maintains the theocentric basic of life, looks away 
from the changing to the Changeless: and this not because the 
Abiding Reality helps and comforts man, or because worship en- 
riches and completes his natural life, but simply for God’s own sake. 

Since this book deals with specifically Christian worship it 
is concerned predominantly with public corporate liturgical wor- 
ship. Worship is a moral activity, and must therefore be first of all 
interior. But man is body as well as spirit, both real and both good, 
and so his worship is expressed in uttered words, bodily gestures, 
ordered ceremony. He is also a social being and finds that he must 
worship socially, by means of public exterior services expressive 
of the united will of the worshippers. For the Christian these 
things are underlined respectively by the sacramental principle 
(Miss Underhill points out that the bareness and silence of the 
Friends’ meeting-house are themselves sacramental) and by the 
conception of redeemed mankind, aware or unknowing, lettered 
and simple, living and dead, as forming one mystical body whose 
head is Christ, which is Christ. But the Church “‘gathers together 
only in order to sanctify, and she sanctifies only the better to wor- 
ship’’; without personal interior devotion external service is worth- 
less to the individual, and so Miss Underhill gives a long and 
wholly excellent chapter to the principles of personal worship and 
she never allows the reader to forget the personal aspect and the 
pneumatic and prophetic, “‘charismatic,’’ elements to be found even 
in Christian public worship—or the absolute necessity of the sacra- 
mental, liturgical and corporate elements either. She will have no 
truck with spiritual highbrowery, and ‘If we have to choose be- 
tween extreme cases, it is better to stand up and sing ‘Thine for 
ever, God of Love,’ surrounded by other Christians of all sorts 
and sizes, from the Mayor and Corporation to the Brownies and 
Cubs, than to elude this bracing discipline and murmur the same 
sentiment in a nice, quiet corner of the church.”’ 


In addition to these matters Miss Underhill discusses in her 
first part ritual and symbol, sacrament and sacrifice, the characters 
of Christian worship, the principles of corporate worship, liturgi- 
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A BOOK ABOUT WORSHIP 


cal elements, the nature and significance of the holy Eucharist, and 
these chapters are not less than enlightening and spirit-healing. 
They are freely illustrated from the practice of Christian worship 
of all kinds, and in part II, which is more historical and descrip- 
tive but still penetratingly critical, the state of this worship today 
is reviewed. 


In contrasting the traditional Catholic worship of East and 
West it is truly pointed out that the Christocentric focus of the 
orientals ‘‘is not so much the suffering redeemer on the cross as the 
majestic figure of the risen Christ living in his Church’’: the etkon 
of the crucifixion does not hold the unique place it has in the West, 
an emphasis which at times degenerates into a turgid pseudo-mys- 
ticism of grief and suffering. Moreover, in the East the Mysteries 
are regarded very objectively: in the Liturgy the presence of the 
Unmanifest Holy is made manifest to the worshipping assembly, 
holy Communion is ‘‘something which happens,” a transfigura- 
tion of the believer—Orthodox Christians sometimes express sur- 
prise that Catholics look so solemn, or even miserable, when they 
receive Communion. In speaking of the services of the reformed 
and nonconformist bodies Miss Underhill gives some extremely 
interesting particulars of continental Protestant worship, illustrat- 
ing the humanistic temper of the Lutherans, the acknowledgement 
of God’s sovereignty by the elect of Calvinism, the ethical empha- 
sis of Scottish Presbyterianism. The Catholic aspect of the Metho- 
dist movement is justly stressed (The Wesleys ‘‘might have seemed 
to an uninformed observer more Catholic in outlook than the York- 
shire hermit,’’ Richard Rolle’), and Anglican worship is very prop- 
erly explained as a special development of the traditional Christian 
cultus: this is partly a result of the historical process of the Church 
of England and partly ‘‘a true expression of certain paradoxical 
attributes of the English mind.’’ Such a “‘national’’ character in 
worship is not peculiar to the English: it can be seen, energizing 
within the limits of more ancient forms, in e.g., the Irish and the 
Russians. 


1The present writer heard a Dominican friar in the pulpit of a Catholic ca- 
thedral acclaim John Wesley as the greatest religious figure in the United King- 
dom during the eighteenth century. 
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“There is no department of life which asks from those who 
study it so much humble sympathy, such a wide, genial, unfastid- 
ious spirit, or so constant a remembrance of our own limitations 
as this’’ of worship. That is Miss Underhill’s own observation, 
and throughout the book she shows that sympathy, that wide 
spirit, that sense of limitation in an eminent degree. It is written 
sensitively, simply, straightforwardly, without ecclesiastical jar- 
gon or technicalities of the schools, and it is informed in every line 
by the realization that no exclusive “‘Lo, here! Lo, there!’’ can be 
predicated of the Holy Spirit; she believes that the total require- 
ments of public worship are most fully met by the Catholic litur- 
gies, but she knows that traditional Christian values are also to be 
found elsewhere: occasionally, indeed, she treats deviations and 
developments with almost a suggestion of pragmatism—but prob- 
ably it is simply that she sees deeper. Worship covers, and covers 
adequately for the unspecializing reader, the extent of a subject as 
big as it is important, from the private individual prayer to which 
St. Benedict gives but a single, sufficient sentence® to the solemn 
eucharistic Sacrifice, that breaking of bread in which He is made 
known to us; and all the time the reader is made to look ahead to 
the great parousia ‘‘when the Lord shall come again, with thou- 
sands of archangels and hosts of angels, cherubim and seraphim 
six-winged and many-eyed, who sing, cry out, and announce the 
hymn of triumph, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy.” 


DONALD ATTWATER 
Saint Albans, England 














*“Should anyone desire to pray in private, let him go quietly into the chapel 
and pray, not in a loud voice but with tears and from his heart’’ (Holy Rule 
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SPIRIT AND LETTER 


—y HE Everlasting Gospel of the Abbot Joachim was con- 

demned by the Church in 1215. In it he had divided 
history into three periods, alloting them respectively 
to the three Persons of the blessed Trinity. The Old 
Dispensation he declared to have been in a special 
sense that of the Father. From the Incarnation to the time at which 
he wrote, the world, according to his theory, had been in the keep- 
ing of the Son. But he prophesied that a new era was about to 
dawn—that of the Spirit. His description of this third epoch im- 
plied nothing less than the supersession of institutional by mysti- 
cal Christianity. Joachim in fact anticipated the teaching of vari- 
ous heretical sects which flourished in the thirteenth century. His 
assertion that two new orders would arise living the spiritual life 
in apostolic poverty was held to have been fulfilled by the Domini- 
can and Franciscan movements. For a while he enjoyed consider- 
able vogue and even secured papal encouragement. He died in 1202. 





It is not difficult to understand how, in an age of declining 
spirituality, Joachim of Flora should have seemed to many as a 
bright morning star heralding the dawn of a new sanctity. His 
success, however, is curious since he seems to have overlooked or 
seriously misstated a fundamental truth concerning the character 
of the Catholic Church. When the Holy Ghost descended on the 
disciples at Pentecost, He constituted them the Church. That was 
the great act of creation calling into being the New Israel to which 
the ages of prophesy had looked forward, the promulgation of the 
New Covenant of which Jeremias had written. But the Holy Ghost 
did not do as the Deists supposed the Creator to have done in the 
beginning. He did not fashion a piece of machinery capable there- 
after of running by itself, like a watch that has been set going. The 
Church did not cease to be dependent upon Him. He was its peren- 
nial source of life; without His indwelling presence it would have 
speedily become a mass of corruption. By Him it was that the sanc- 
tity of its members was nourished. He superintended the develop- 
ment of the ecclesiastical organization, the articulation of faith in 
creedal statement and the enrichment of the liturgical expression 
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of the Church’s worship. Subsequent periods of spiritual indiffer- 
ence do not imply that He had deserted His spouse but only that 
her members had temporarily deserted Him. There could be no 
second Pentecost such as is dreamed of by heretical sects, there 
could be only fresh manifestations of the Spirit which had already 
come. The divine sap was still in the tree though in some autumnal 
seasons the leaves might fall and death appear to be triumphant. 
The Church possesses within herself the remedy for the abuses 
that from time to time lower her vitality. Reform can only come 
from her own interior life; it is not to be sought in any departure 
from her original foundations. Thus, had he known it, Joachim 
of Flora was already living in the Age of the Spirit. 


The author of The Everlasting Gospel was likewise obviously 
in error in as far as he demanded the supersession of institutional 
religion as a condition of the advent of the Holy Spirit. It is a 
frequent mistake of reformers to measure spirituality in inverse 
proportion to the existence of external forms. The less organiza- 
tion, the fewer dogmas, the more denuded of external aids the 
worship, the greater, it is presumed, is the spirituality. Absolute 
spirituality (in this sense of the word) is, of course, impossible; 
even the Society of Friends has a minimum of official authority 
and organization. The protest, when one gets to the roots of it, is 
rather against fixed forms than against forms as such. Creeds must 
be fluid, the “‘ministry’’ must not constitute a sacerdotal caste, 
prayer must be extempore. Fixed forms, it is held, obstruct the free 
play of the Holy Spirit, trammeling His movements. The amplest 
opportunity must be given for spontaneity. It is forgotten that the 
forms against which protest is made are the creation of the Holy 
Spirit. When He confines Himself to them He is merely exhibiting 
His self-consistency. His action is like that of the artist interpret- 
ing his own work. He furnishes and lights up, so to speak, the 
House which He Himself, with divine wisdom, planned and built. 
There is no curtailment of freedom when the poet gives adequate 
and final expression to the inspiration that has possessed him. It 
is because the part played by the Holy Ghost as the indwelling 
Presence within the Church fashioning the forms of its self-ex- 
pression is forgotten that protests against externalism arise. 
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SPIRIT AND LETTER 


The justification of the liturgical movement does not lie in 
the fact that prescribed prayer makes for orderliness and decency. 
It is entirely different in character from the movement which may 
be discerned in Protestant bodies. With the cooling of emotional 
fervor and the growth of more cultured tastes there has been in 
certain sectarian quarters a loud demand for the substitution of 
liturgical for extempore prayer. Worship, it is pointed out, re- 
quires a settled frame of mind. Dignified forms of devotion are 
more helpful than the crude expressions of untutored religious ex- 
citement. Under the direction of this impulse liturgies multiply. 
There is of course a family likeness between them, but they vary 
from the cold formality of the public prayers used by Unitarians 
to the esthetic and somewhat sentimental devotions employed else- 
where. The point is, however, that the movement in question is 
concerned merely with the superiority, for the purposes of public 
worship, of a printed form of service as compared with the old 
fashioned extempore prayer. It is just a liturgy, not the liturgy 
which is demanded. There is no conception of a form of worship 
which is something more than a merely human composition. That 
there should be some one authoritative way of approaching God is 
not understood. It is clear that between a movement of this kind, 
which is largely a question of policy and taste, and the liturgical 
revival within the Church there is a whole world of difference. 


The phase indicated by St. Paul’s plea for order in the wor- 
ship of the Christian community at Corinth has been long ago 
passed. The ebullitions which broke out in the gatherings of the 
primitive Church soon subsided. Authority asserted itself and wor- 
ship, under the direction of the Holy Spirit and guided by the 
character of the central, eucharistic mystery, assumed definite, fixed 
forms. The use of those forms went unchallenged for long centuries. 
The puritanical and evangelical movements in English-speaking 
countries, however, becoming critical of the license to which their 
“freedom” had led, called for a reassertion of the principles for 
which St. Paul had pleaded. It was from this angle that many in 
the nineteenth century approached the Church. Especially is this 
true of those associated with Anglicanism. The dignity of Catholic 
rites made many conscious of the slovenliness observed in their own 
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communion. The lack of respect for tradition, the bareness and 
coldness observable in Anglican worship provoked a reaction which 
took the form of what is called the High Church movement. To 
a considerable extent this was concerned with ritualistic and li- 
turgical practices. But these were adopted not so much because they 
had the authority of the Catholic Church behind them (for that 
authority was denied) but because they were found fitting and 
beautiful. It was on their own merits and not on account of the 
authority which had created and sanctioned them that they were 
taken over by non-Catholics. Nevertheless, even these imperfect 
sympathies led some to become Catholics in fact as well as in name. 
They were convinced by the same line of reasoning as that indi- 
cated by Father Hecker, the founder of the Paulists, when Emerson 
suggested that his conversion was due to the attraction of Roman 
“‘art and ritual.’’ ‘‘No,’’ was Hecker’s reply, ‘‘it was what caused 
these things.’” Catholic observances in their outward form are the 
indices of the indwelling Spirit and are His work. He is the artist 
who created the masterpiece of the Church’s worship. It is no won- 
der that some, beginning by admiring the ‘‘pomp and ceremony” 
so contemptuously treated by the Puritan, should be led on to per- 
ceive what it was, or rather Who it was, that ‘‘caused these things.”’ 
In the wider sense of the term, the whole liturgy is sacramental, the 
outward sign of an inward Reality. And if, for awhile, the pro- 
test against Puritanism led to an emphasis on external matters, this 
sacramental character must not be forgotten. The need for that 
protest has perhaps obscured the essentially spiritual character of 
Catholic worship. We may claim to combine the truths to which 
both Puritan and ritualist endeavored to bear witness. 


The medieval Church displays a balance which later contro- 
versies somewhat disturbed. If we are to believe ecclesiastical anti- 
quarians, the Middle Ages were far simpler in their modes of wor- 
ship than later times. In a paper on ‘“The High History of Puri- 
tanism,”’ included in Dr. Coulton’s Medieval Studies, we read: 
‘The more generally the history of medieval religion is studied, no 
longer by one party exclusively, but by men of widely different 
views and sympathies, the more evident it becomes that the lessons 
of Church history contain correctives for the onesided tendencies of 
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SPIRIT AND LETTER 


all religious denominations. Nothing, for instance, has more hope- 
lessly undermined extreme ritualism than the historical researches 
of the most learned ritualists, who have discovered that the thir- 
teenth-century altar was bare indeed compared with many which 
seem quite moderate nowadays. ... A man dissatisfied with the 
modern world, if suddenly set back into his imaginary paradise of 
the thirteenth century, would find himself still confronted by a 
great deal which he specially abhors in modern nonconformity; 
and it would, perhaps, grate on him all the more for being then 
labelled with the label of the Church.” 

The need for protesting against a pseudo-spirituality is no 
longer a pressing one. It is not a one-sided spirituality which is the 
danger today but a terribly one-sided materialism, rampant in every 
walk of life. The very people who once urged the danger of rigid 
forms in limiting the freedom of the Spirit are to be found now 
showing sympathy with a communism and totalitarianism whose 
state-discipline would transform us into robots. We are the vic- 
tims of a civilization whose standardizing and regimenting meth- 
ods threaten to destroy personality. Mechanism so dominates us 
that our creative powers find it difficult to function. Everywhere a 
gross materialism stifles the Spirit. Utilitarian ideals govern educa- 
tion, driving out the very conception of culture as an end in itself. 
Even religion is exploited as an aid to government or as affording 
guidance for the successful conduct of commerce and industry. 
Contrast the present state of things with that described by a non- 
Catholic writer as existing in the Middle Ages! ‘““What appeals to 
us in the medieval outlook upon life,’’ wrote the late Professor H. 
W. C. Davis in his work on Medieval Europe, ‘‘is, first, the idea of 
mankind as a brotherhood transcending racial and political divi- 
sions, united in a common quest for truth, filled with the spirit of 
mutual charity and mutual helpfulness, and endowed with a high- 
er will and wisdom than that of the individuals who belong to it; 
secondly, a profound belief in the superiority of right over might, 
of spirit over matter, of the eternal interests of humanity over the 
ambitions and the passions of the passing hour. Without Chris- 
tianity these articles of faith could scarcely have passed into the 
common heritage of men; and, without the Church, it is in the 
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last degree improbable that Christianity would have survived that 
age of semi-barbarism in which the foundations of the modern 
world were laid.’’ It is as the means of recovering for our genera- 
tion that ancient spirituality with its sense of corporate unity that 
the liturgical movement is to be viewed. 


In saying that, I am showing that the liturgical revival with- 
in the Church is not to be confused with the tendencies in other 
bodies which have been described. These latter are in reaction 
against the bareness and ugliness of Puritanism or they seek to 
put a curb on the disorderly enthusiasm of Evangelicalism. It is 
the outward and visible aspects of religion which they emphasize. 
With us it is different. We have not to find liturgical expression. 
There is no need for us to create new forms of worship. Our heri- 
tage in that respect has received the sanction of many centuries’ 
usage. For us the liturgy is the pathway whereby we enter into 
the soul of the Church. Through this masterpiece of devotional 
art we reach out to the divine Artist who created it and whose 
abiding Presence makes it live. In Father Hecker’s words, we value 
it on account of ‘““That which caused it.’’ The liturgy looks beyond 
itself. The movement which would assert its claims on the atten- 
tion of the laity goes far beyond questions of ecclesiastical etiquette. 
The student concerned with the history of the liturgy and who 
busies himself in comparing various rites only touches the fringe 
of the subject. An institutional religion is always subject to for- 
malism. A worship that is hallowed by immemorial custom tends 
to become perfunctory. There is no remedy for this in abandoning 
the forms which God has provided; that method has been tried 
and found useless. The only remedy is a fresh realization of the 
spiritual origin and purpose of the liturgy. Its reverent use provides 
the most hopeful means of bringing about that demonstration of 
the power of the Holy Ghost which we so sadly need. 


STANLEY B. JAMES 
Alton, Hampshire, England 
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ON THE IDEA OF THE LITURGICAL FESTIVAL' 


festival (dies festus) is opposed by what in Latin was 
called a dies profestus, a profane day. The terminol- 
ogy shows that originally every festival had a religi- 
ous significance. A festival day was a dies sanctus, dies 
sanctificatus. It was hedged about with religion, pro- 
tected from every profanation, kept apart from anything which 
might defile. But with development of the race the hedge was 
broken down and things “‘profane’’ entered with increasing free- 
dom into the sanctuary of the festival. In antiquity every festival 
was religious in one way or another, but in modern ages many 
festivals have developed which have no relation at all to religion. 
Rather frequently they have become a more or less conscious sub- 
stitute for religion. 

The purpose of a festival is to set man free from his daily 
routine and to give him a chance for a higher sort of existence for 
a day. The depressing sameness of constant routine, worry about 
material needs, the burden and heat of the day are set aside. He is 
made to enjoy for the moment things which are pleasurable to him. 
But that pleasure is not found merely in the cessation of work. It 
is rather in an activity higher than a mere freedom from the curse 
of toil, an activity which is made impossible by constant labor. 
Leisure (otium) is not idleness, but rather a lifting of the spirit 
into a higher sphere of spiritual life. On festival days man busies 
himself with play, though the play may be either high or low. 
Either way, it has no utilitarian purpose, but it always has mean- 
ing. In low leisure activities man concerns himself with physical 
exercise; in the higher he peers into the profundity of the world 
and by creative activity holds up a mirror to the secrets of the cos- 
mos and of the soul. Thus a festival is a day for thinking of lofty 
things, a time for turning one’s gaze away from the flowing stream 
of change up to the unchangeable eternal hills. A reflection of the 
eternal fills the soul with the festival spirit. Out of such elevating 





‘Translated from the Jahrbuch fir Liturgiewissenschaft, HI, pp. 93-99, by 
Rev. Paul Bussard. The article is representative of a school of liturgical thought 
which has exercised a profound influence, especially among German-speaking 
authors. 
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activity comes joy. Festivitas originally meant joyfulness. The 
strength acquired on the festival persists in every day life. Labor is 
made creative by reason of the remembrance of the festival's joy 
as well as by the expectancy of the approaching festival. Accord- 
ingly, from one point of view, a festival serves a practical purpose. 


Even the modern materialist believes that a hard week deserves 
a happy week-end, although both his pleasure and his ambition 
are found exclusively in material things. 

The more spiritual, but non-religious, person celebrates his 
festival in a similarly profane fashion. He takes advantage of the 
respite to satisfy his intellectual or esthetic leanings. He gives him- 
self over to the enjoyment of beauty. He spends his festival listen- 
ing to music, going to the theatre, or looking at beauty in nature 
or in works of art. He lives over the memory of important events 
in his own life or reads of great men and their accomplishments 
in the past. For him it is a remembering without real content, for 
he does not imagine that he can render any past event present again 
by means of his mental activity. Subjective remembrance does ‘‘not 
turn back the hands of the clock.” But a remembrance of the past 
has for that very reason a faint resemblance to the unchangeable. 


The religious festival is vastly higher. Its subject-matter is 
the divine. He who celebrates it transcends material satisfaction, 
goes beyond intellectual, esthetic, and even moral activity to a di- 
vine life-force. This sort of festival becomes a fountain of youth 
because divinity finds expression in his soul. 


There are as many degrees in the celebration of a festival as 
there are degrees of religious life and experience. It is impossible to 
describe them in detail here, but one can easily point out the most 
important of them. 


The main characteristic of them all is that the divine life is 
in some fashion actualized for those who celebrate the festival. It 
is not merely a remembrance but a presence. The divinity is rendered 
present visibly or at least made apperceptible by reason of some sort 
of activity. The highly developed religious vocabulary of Hellenism 
called that presence an epiphany. The god was made manifest 
among his worshippers. They had called him, “Hear, come, show 
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thyself, be here,’ and he had come, had shown himself, he was 
there. He was not only there, but his coming had a purpose. He 
was there to act and help them conquer the causes of suffering, just 
as in his first manifestation he himself had suffered, struggled, and 
conquered. But his worshippers acted with him. Their action was 
that beneath which the god was present. Their act was a holy imi- 
tation (mimesis, imitatio) of the divine acts, a holy action (drama, 
praxis, agere) a religious drama. Thus they made the divine life 
their own. Here then was play, but a play charged with the power 
of life much greater than that we mentioned above. Their play 
became a mysterium, because it rendered the divine present under 
a symbol. Thus the religious festival reached its pinnacle in liturgy. 

The content of the religious festival was thus quite different 
from that of the profane. It produced a joyful quickening of life 
and of pleasurable activity; but that life was divine life and the 
activity made a holy liturgical action. The divine spirit revealed 
its fulness; objective eternity descended into the transient circle of 
human life. 

To ask if those characteristics are found in the celebration of 
a Christian festival is to learn that there one finds them in highest 
development. The essence of a Christian festival is an epiphany of 
the divine, a revelation of divine power and grace, to the end that 
supernatural life may be given to those who participate in the cele- 
bration. The epiphany was enacted in a symbolical action of wor- 
ship, in mysteritum. ‘‘Hold fast in faith,’’ said St. Ambrose on the 
festival of Easter (De mystertis, 27) ‘‘to the truth that the Lord 
Jesus, called down by the prayer of the priest, is present. He has 
said, ‘Where two or three are gathered together in My name, there 
am |’; how much more will He give His presence when the Church 
is there, when His mysteries are there!”’ 


The liturgy is, then, an external celebration which pictures 
and effects the inner spiritual life—a symbol in the ancient sense 
of the word. And the dramatic quality of the liturgy is found in 
the fact that it is not a pure, spiritual reality, but a reality beneath 
the veil of symbols (pictures). Again, the liturgy has no immediate 
utilitarian purpose, but it has a meaning—a meaning of tremen- 
dous profundity, which is to be the expression of divine life, to 
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present the life of God on earth among men. It is like the descrip- 
tion of Wisdom which was ‘“‘playing in the world’’ and whose 
“delights were to be with the children of men” (Prov. viii, 31). 


The purpose, the profit of the faithful, is thus most perfectly 
attained when the meaning is properly made evident. When the 
purpose is emphasized beyond proportion, the meaning is made to 
suffer, and in that case the purpose too falls short. ‘“‘He that shall 
find Me, shall find life, and shall have salvation from the Lord,” 
says Wisdom playing (Prov. viii, 35). Life and salvation flow 
from the Christian festival. 


To emphasize the dramatic (spielhaften) character of the lit- 
urgy is not to minimize its seriousness. It is to point out its most 
profound and serious meaning, for when drama in the sense of a 
symbolic action disappears from the liturgy, then at the same time 
the kingdom of divine life disappears. For that divine life is re- 
vealed and given to men under the form of symbols, that is of ef- 
fective signs. Thus the Church prays: “‘“May Thy sacraments, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, accomplish in us what they contain; that 
we may receive in very truth what we now celebrate under out- 
ward signs’’ (postcommunion of the Ember Saturday of Septem- 
ber). And again: ‘‘May the festival of St. John the Baptist bring 
us grace, O Lord, both to venerate what is signified (significata) 
by the glorious sacraments which we have received, and to rejoice 
at what they have wrought within us (in nobis potius edita gau- 


deamus)"’ (postcommunion for the beheading of St. John the 


Baptist). The actuality of grace is indeed greater than the external 
mysterium-drama (Spiel), but these two must remain joined to- 
gether until such time as the veils fall from before the divine. Until 
then it must remain the inner core of Christianity. 


When every festival finds its culmination in the sacrifice of 
the Mass, the inner essence of the Christian celebration is actualized. 
For the sacrifice of the Mass is the highest and most comprehensive 
Christian mysterium, in which is found the kernel of Christianity, 
the redemptive act of Christ made mystically present. Through its 
symbolic celebration the Church can participate in the one time 
personal acts of the Lord and both express and intensify that in- 
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ner union with Him which is described now under the figure of 
the mystical body, now under that of the bride, and again under 
many other figures of speech. The mystertum is the necessary way 
to communion in the life of Christ. 


(To be concluded) 


Opo CASEL, O.S.B. 
Maria Laach Abbey, Germany 





The liturgical movement includes two things: 

(1) The efforts now being made all over the world 
to bring priests and people back to a living, active, 
wholehearted participation in the Christ-Life-contain- 
ing and the Christ-Life-bestowing mysteries of our 
faith. Or, as our Holy Father Pius XI put it: “It ts 
necessary that the faithful assist, not as outsiders or as 
passive spectators, but as understanding truly, and as 
penetrated by, the beauty of the Liturgy at the sacred 
functions.” 


(2) To impress upon priest and people the neces- 
sity of carrying into their life and work the spirit and 
power of what they receive and experience at God's 
altar. As a piece of steel, when brought in contact with 
a magnet, will share in the power of the magnet so 
completely and forcefully that not only every particle 
of the steel will be filled, but that the steel will itself 
become a magnet which is able to attract other pieces of 
steel, so, in like manner, priest and people must be 
gripped, filled and transformed by the divine magnetism 
of the Liturgy in such wise, that they, too, will become 
holy magnets for others unto Christ (““And love light 
up our mortal frame, till others catch the living flame’ 
hymn at Terce). Therefore, away from lethargy, back to 
Liturgy!—REvV. M. B. HELLRIEGEL, Journal of Religt- 
ous Instruction, November, 1936, p. 210f. 
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A YOUTH SUNDAY 


LSEWHERE in this issue of ORATE FRATRES a com- 
munication by ‘‘Sacerdos’’ proposes the holding of a 
“Youth Sunday.’’ Much as we are opposed in gen- 
eral to the multiplication of ‘‘weeks’’ and ‘‘days’’ to 
commemorate our ordinary routine duties in a special 
way, we heartily endorse the suggestion of our correspondent. In 
this instance we consider it a matter of our waking up finally to a 
much neglected duty. 

It is essential for us as Catholics to become ‘‘youth conscious’’ 
and to make our younger fellow members of the mystical body 
“apostle conscious.” This we have, with some notable exceptions, 
grossly neglected to do in the past, and for that reason extraordi- 
nary efforts of amendment are part of our general duty to the 
cause of Christ. For too long a time have we taken the stand that 
our youth are to be little more than blind followers of us older and 
wiser members of Christ. And so we have preached obedience and 
submission day in and day out to them until we unconsciously 
held forth only the ideal of a passive Christianity. Everywhere our 
youth were supposed to be seen (in meek submission) and not to 
be heard. 

Yet the whole cause of Christ, the entire future of the Church, 
depends on them much more than on us. They are truly the hope 
of Christ rather than we. And youth as a whole is moreover sensi- 
ble enough not to want to follow blindly along the path we elders 
have taken into the mess that is our modern civilization. 

How well our enemies of both political and economic totali- 
tarianism have seen the important role of youth for the future need 
not be elaborated here. We have finally awakened, and can now re- 
joice in the formation of a National Catholic Youth Council. With 
this good start made from where all our leadership should come, 
it is up to us, all of us, to support the movement might and main. 
We elders can do nothing better for the cause of Christ than to 
make our youth conscious of their high importance as present and 
future apostles of Christ, as saviors of the world for Christ. 
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It is up to us to unteach the attitude of a mere passive fol- 
lowing, and to emphasize the responsibility of every confirmed 
apostle of Christ. From the moment that a member of Christ has 
attained the use of reason, he is morally responsible for his actions, 
and this responsibility has not only an individual aspect regarding 
his own person, but also a social aspect regarding the entire fellow- 
ship of Christ. From the moment that the young person is con- 
firmed as an apostle, Christ has placed His own cause squarely on 
the youthful shoulders as on those of a consecrated soldier of His. 
There is nothing of mere passivity here, but a high-powered active 
and social responsibility of the highest kind. 

It is because of the immeasurable importance of our youth 
for the cause of Christ, and because of the past complacent inactivity 
in this regard, that we most heartily endorse the suggestions of 
““Sacerdos.’’ In fact we should be glad to see not only a national 
observance of a truly Catholic ‘““Youth Sunday”’ but also the more 
frequent observance within various regions, dioceses and parishes. 
It is as true of the single parish as of the entire Catholic world 
that the future lies in the hands of our youth. 

Instead of being allowed to live as only the most inconspicu- 
ous and irresponsible element of our public parish life, our youth 
should be taught and encouraged to be the foremost public examples 
of our public liturgical life and Catholic Action. The whole of 
parish life should be frankly made to depend vitally on the active 
cooperation and even leadership of our young people. Anything less 
than that is inculcating a false attitude in our youth towards the 
demands the Christ-life makes on all living members of the mys- 
tical body. How terrible has our neglect only too often been in 
this regard! Who would care to answer for it some day before the 
throne of an all-just Judge? 

While we are at the rare activity of promoting national 
‘‘days,’’ we may as well mention another favorite of ours—a na- 
tional ‘‘poor’’ day. Such a commemoration would pray and offer 
the Sacrifice in each parish for the poor and the needy of the parish 
and of all the world; it would recall the place of honor held by 
the poor in the true Christian kingdom of God. It would be a good 
occasion for emphasizing the true Christian principles of social 
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justice, of the rights of labor, the immorality of maldistribution 
of wealth such as obtains today, the duty of each parish and dio- 
cese to take care of its own poor and to exercise the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy towards all the needy and the unfortu- 
nate within their respective territories as well as beyond. 


But the essential aspect of this commemoration, as of the 
“Youth Sunday,’’ should be prayer and penance, and these as con- 
centrated above all in the joint offering of the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass with full participation in the sacramental Eucharist. We have 
made most laudable charity drives and the like. But may we not 
have neglected to pray heartily and sincerely for our poor and to 
offer up the spiritual values of penance and mortification for them? 
We can give in “‘charity’’ to the poor in modern style without ever 
becoming more truly Christian towards them, but we cannot pray 
for them and offer up the Sacrifice in their behalf without taking 
on the mind of Christ himself towards the poor. 


This is indeed the “most efficacious remedy’’ recommended 
by our Holy Father in his recent encyclical ‘““On Atheistic Com- 
munism’’: “‘But ‘unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in 
vain that keepeth it.’ And so, as a final and most efficacious remedy, 
We recommend, venerable brethren, that in your dioceses you use 
the most practical means to foster and intensify the spirit of prayer 
joined with Christian penance. When the apostles asked the Savior 
why they had been unable to drive the evil spirit from a demoniac, 
our Lord answered: “This kind is not cast out but by prayer and 
fasting.’ So, too, the evil which today torments humanity can be 
conquered only by a world-wide holy crusade of prayer and 
penance.” 


This is the essential means for the achieving of any objective 
of the apostolate of Christ. And so it must form the backbone of 
any movements among us for giving our youth their rightful place 
and mission in the mystical body of Christ, for any campaign 
against the inroads of atheistic communism, as well as for the posi- 
tive counterpart of this latter campaign, the promotion in theory 
and practice of social justice towards the poor and the needy in 
particular. V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH Our As we observe the development and growth in na- 
READERS ture during these months preceding the annual har- 
vest, we linger on the aspect of transition between 
spring and autumn, between tender blossoms and ripe fruit, be- 
tween youth and old age. In the spiritual way, people are supposed 
to be taking their baptism very seriously right now and develop- 
ing the possibilities of their divine life. Two months after Pente- 
cost they ought to be well on the way of realizing supernatural 
growth, of attaining to adult manhood and womanhood in the 
kingdom of Christ. 





The outcome of this liturgical year’s spiritual growth is still 
in the balance. Success will be awarded to those who have exploited 
to the full its feasts and sacramental goods, to those who shall not 
have buried their God-given talents, who at the harvest coming of 
Christ will have grown to maturity in the service of His militia. 


* * *x 


Youth and old age, those human elements in the Church and 
in the world we live in, frequently show signs of puerility and 
senility, respectively. The latter cannot realize that the world is 
changing, that things as they are, are not as they should be (Peter 
Maurin might have coined that!), except for old age’s conviction 
that the youth of today are not what they should be. On the other 
hand we find the young generation restless with activity and out 
of sympathy with existing abuses. The young can never work fast 
enough, it seems, to change old forms and to set the world free. 

The Christian solution is the virtuous one because it represents 
the middle way. In the clash between young and old, prudence wins 
the day, and prudence flowers in the via media. Perhaps the liturgy 
offers the vantage ground for a common understanding between 
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the two ages of life, between the past and the future, with its own 
formula of the sacramental present. Participation in the liturgical 
life and its apostolate, the liturgical movement, offers the older gen- 
eration all the enjoyment and satisfaction of time-honored usages 
and forms, while it slakes the thirst after life and renewal that 
sanguine youth is heir to. 
* *x OK 

If apostolate readers will have patience with the vacation edi- 
tor, there remains yet another reflection on youth and old age! 

The action of the American Medical Association at its recent 
Atlantic City convention with relation to birth control started 
that reflection. Now the stand of the A.M.A. is contested and indi- 
vidual doctors and societies are gracefully withdrawing from what 
looked like an approval of birth control to many editors and oth- 
ers. But that does not change the fact that in the name of medical 
science modern civilization has taken a broadjump back into the 
jungles of an unredeemed past. Medical science nobly spends its 
energy and resources in order to keep old age alive—the average 
span of life continues to lengthen and our beloved old folks (how 
Nietzsche hated that expression!) derive much relief from its min- 
istration—but ‘‘medical science’ continues daily to perfect methods 
and means of keeping human young out of the world. The aid 
given to perverting natural, God-given functions, to thwarting 
God’s own command to the human race, may look like progress 
to some, but it is a crime, a sin against the Author of life, the Savior 


of life and the Sanctifier of life, and such a retreat from the triune 


God can never be called progress. 

After all, the devil is pretty successful in planting cockle, but 
he will not succeed in uprooting the Christian concept of life and 
life itself, because Christ in His liturgy continues daily to sanctify 
the stage of life called infancy and youth. 





o 

OUR HIGH MASSES 
The complaint that the Sunday High Masses are not so much 
frequented as they should is, I believe, rather general. Many 
churches, grand and beautiful temples included, are half empty 
when the chief service of the Sunday takes place. And the multi- 
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tude which listens to the principal sermon of the day is not very 
encouraging to the preacher. I know there are exceptions, but un- 
fortunately the neglect of the High Mass is a sad and deplorable 
fact. I do not know what means have been proposed as remedy. 
May I be permitted to utter the thoughts of an interested observer? 

First, would it not help if the children’s Mass were made a 
High Mass, at least frequently? One of the short and easy plain 
chant masses could be selected and the children taught to do the 
singing themselves. I have been present at Requiem High Masses 
when the chant was entirely performed by the children, who evi- 
dently enjoyed their sacred activity. But I have never heard that 
the children sang the parts of the Mass at their own Sunday serv- 
ice. There seems to be an unwritten law that the children must 
have a Low Mass on Sundays. A children’s Sunday High Mass 
would create in the young minds the impression that the High 
Mass is the right thing for Sundays. This High Mass, which need 
not last much longer than a Low Mass, would teach them that 
they must be ready to make some little sacrifice on the Lord’s day. 

And why is not the custom more general to have additional 
High Masses on Sundays? I know there are churches in which this 
is practically impossible because of the many services which fill the 
Sunday mornings. In many parishes, however, this difficulty does 
not exist. (I have heard priests express their doubts whether it 
would be rubrically permitted to have more than one High Mass 
on the Lord’s day.) In many places important events in the life 
of sodalities, Holy Name societies, and other organizations are cele- 
brated by the greater solemnities at the altar. This, like the High 
Mass for the children, will contribute to make the people realize 
that, if we can help it, it is not by the Low Mass that we should 
fulfil our Sunday duty. 

But above all, instruction is necessary. Let the faithful know 
that not the Low Mass but the solemn High Mass (with deacon 
and subdeacon) is the original way of celebrating the Holy Sacri- 
fice, and that the ordinary High Mass and still more the Low Mass 
is an abbreviation or simplification of the solemn High Mass. This 
fact is in itself a hint as to what the faithful should choose, unless 
there is a good reason to the contrary. 
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Good people often experience a difficulty in occupying them- 
selves while the choir goes through a long Gloria or an endless 
Credo. In fact, the charge is not rarely made that the High Mass is 
a musical production rather than an act of devotion. But in that 
case why are not shorter Masses preferred? Some of the real classic 
ones are not long. And there is no law that any of the elaborate 
musical works must be selected at all. The Gregorian chant is just 
as good, and perhaps will be more conducive to devotion than any- 
thing else. But in any case the people should be instructed to learn 
the contents of these chants and should be prompted to instruct 
themselves by means of the translated Missals in book or pamphlet 
form. It requires a little initiation on their part, and a slight out- 
lay. But one or two Sunday Missals or so many copies of the 
Pamphlet Missal will enable the whole family to gain a better 
understanding of the ecclesiastical prayers. 


The sentiments expressed in the sacred chants are worth re- 
producing in each one’s heart, and often they will lend themselves 
wonderfully to the particular needs and desires which occupy our 
minds. And are they not pronounced by the choir in the name of 
the congregation? To mention only a few, the Kyrie eleison, ‘‘Lord 
have mercy on us,” is an excellent prayer at all times and in all 
conditions. The acts of adoration, thanksgiving, and petition 
which make up the Gloria may well rise from our hearts at any 
time. And it will only do good to everyone, if the fundamental 
dogmas of our holy Faith which are voiced in the Credo pass ex- 
plicity through our minds at least once a week. There is the Sanc- 
tus which we hope to sing in Heaven with the angels and saints 
for all eternity and never get tired of it. 

Both in High and Low Masses the essential point is that we 
are aware what great things are going on at the altar, that we want 
the priest and the choir to act and pray and sing in our name also, 
and that with the whole congregation we are engaged in one most 
solemn and important common action before Almighty God. 

Finally, if one prefers to use his prayerbook or say his beads, 
or if he simply is respectfully present without saying any definite 
formula of prayer, he too hears the High Mass not only validly 
but decently and profitably. The fact that he gives to the great 
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Sacrifice more time than a Low Mass would take up is a truly good 
work and is genuinely according to the spirit of the Church. 

Many of the objections felt by the faithful against the Sun- 
day High Mass will disappear if congregational singing is intro- 
duced. The people will realize that they too are part of the serv- 
ice, that they are active participants and not more or less merely 
passive witnesses. Their minds will be occupied. And the fact that 
they again and again sing those holy words will rouse in them the 
desire to understand them. Probably the practicing will be accom- 
panied by some elementary explanations, and books which contain 
more detailed information will be doubly welcome. 

These few thoughts have been put together in the desire to 
bring the High Mass to the attention of those interested in the 
progress of the liturgical movement, in which so far it has not fig- 
ured as conspicuously as it deserves. It is, after all, THE Mass and 
the prominent feature in the official celebration of the Lord’s Day. 
May others take up this matter. The pens or typewriters of others 
are more eloquent than mine. 

G. 
fe) 


ARTIST AND SAINT 


In a recent issue of ORATE FRATRES an apostolate article on 
“Christian Reconstruction Cells’’ listed a number of projects aim- 
ing at the wholehearted living of the true Christian spirit. Re- 
sponses from interested readers brought information about other 
similar projects. We are herewith printing ‘‘a tentative plan which 
some lay men have been thinking about for a couple of years’’ in 
the hope of spreading interest in it and contacting prospective 
members for it. Any reader who is interested is asked to communi- 
cate with the present leader, Mr. Edward O’Brien, Jr., 1509 Mc- 
Farland Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. The general plan, in 
first-draft form, is as follows: 

‘The organization of a group of artists into a society for the 
purpose of devoting themselves to Christian art. 





“T. First they would secure a farm so that they could be able 
to produce their own food and necessary things. 
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“They want first independence from men; then they become 
more dependent on God. 


“II. Their life would be a life led in common with everybody 
taking part in the daily manual work. 


“They would, if they can arrange it, say the divine office in 
common, if not all, at least parts of it. 


“III. They would devote all their time to works of art; but 
they would not do any work for which they were to be paid. 


“Their plan is to restore Christian art to its proper place, 
namely, in the hands of those that pray while they work. 


“IV. They are anxious to give their work to the little church 
in the poor places and the little chapel out in the wilderness; they 
want to work for poor sanctuaries of God. 


‘““Their ideal is to have saints who are artists and artists who 
are trying to become saints. 


‘They want their plan to appear ridiculous in the eyes of the 
materialistic artist; because then they are sure they are on the right 
road.” 


A nucleus of three or four Christian artists has been interested 
enough in the above general plan to formulate it and allow of its 
publication in the pages of ORATE FRATRES. Besides, a number of 
priests have been approached who have given it fullest encourage- 
ment. Questions accompanying the above draft dealt with the ad- 
visability of going West for its realization, the degree of interest 
that might be aroused in ordinaries of missionary dioceses, and 
the like. The editors would be glad to get reactions from readers, 
for an exchange of views in the pages of ORATE FRATRES. 


oO 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 





For some time we have been contemplating an article on the 
significance of the Apert, Domine. Since the following conference, 
held by the Very Rev. Prior a few months ago, is admirably suited 
to our purpose, it is being published with some omissions. Though 
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the conference was intended primarily for application to choir reci- 
tation, its thoughts and spirit mutatis mutandis have their bearing 
on private recitation as well. 


“In the first place I should ask: Do we properly say the 
Aperi Domine, saying to Our Lord that it is in unione illius in- 
tentionis, qua ipse in terris laudes Deo persolvisti? According to 
His word ‘Without Me you can do nothing,’ we can not perform 
our spiritual work as it should be performed without Him. I have 
great confidence in the blessed results if we really enter deeply into 
the meaning of that preliminary prayer, and then pray accordingly. 


‘““Therewith we beseech God that we may perform the Divine 
Work digne, attente, ac devote. Do we not think it undignified in 
the recitation to allow our voices to sink with almost each succeed- 
ing word? If one may discern something symbolic in such step-by- 
step descending to the depths, does this not at least connote the 
earthbound, not to mention regions still lower, rather than the 
heavenward ascent which a clear-sounding, somewhat elevated tone 
would seem to aspire to? After the tapering-down tendency is on, 
the soul-lifting spirit engendered by oneness of heart, mind and 
voice is over. 


“What is it that is keeping us from sustaining that harmony, 
and that is causing us to sink into discord? Is it because we find it 
too difficult to be attentive? Isn't it true that we so easily slip into 
reliving the day’s experiences, or into contemplating what wells up 
from the depths of our human nature? “The form of the liturgical 
function is not conceived as something indifferent,’ says Father 
Aquin Graf of our Order, ‘but as the embodiment of its content 
and meaning and its accompanying words of prayer. Just as the 
soul itself forms a unit with the body according to its nature, so 
liturgical prayer becomes a natural unit of spiritual content and 
external form, and thus a harmonious expression of the entire man 
in the Divine Service.’ Attentiveness at the sacred psalmody spon- 
taneously brings with it an inflow of good and ennobling thoughts. 
Let these good thoughts continually supplant any others that come 
to the surface as soon as the mind is relaxed.”’ 


(To be concluded) 
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SOLESMES CENTENARY 


The abbey and musical school of Solesmes have been the sub- 
ject of so many articles and the object of so many comments, 
casual and other, that only an important event like the centenary 
of the Solesmes Congregation (July 24-26) would elicit renewed 
eulogies on that abbey and its illustrious founder, Dom Prosper 
Guéranger. 


July of this year marks the hundredth anniversary of Gué- 
ranger’s religious profession in Rome and likewise of his appoint- 
ment as first Abbot of Solesmes by Pope Gregory XVI. Dom 
Prosper had been a secular priest when he conceived the ideal of 
restoring French Benedictinism. This he did almost singlehanded, 
though in the purchase of the monastic property he was aided by 
his friends. Only his personal saintliness and tenacity of purpose 
could make his project succeed in the face of many adverse circum- 
stances and obstacles. Guéranger and his successors always had a 
clear idea of their calling and of their special work for the Church. 
Tenacious clinging to their ideal of stability in the cloister despite 
four exiles from their monastery (the last continued from 1903 to 
1921, when the monks returned from the Isle of Wight) made it 
possible for them to revive the old Benedictine spirit on the one 
hand, and to render the Church such a universal service as the 
restoration of the Roman tradition in chant on the other. 


The latter monumental achievement is due to Dom Guéran- 
ger and his capable co-workers and successors in the monastery. 
Their task lay not only in the scientific study for textual restora- 
tion of the Gregorian chant and the subsequent publication of 
chant texts, but equally in the worthy rendition of the Church's 
prayer-song. All of this the monks of Solesmes achieved to such a 
degree that the present centenary not only stands for sheer numbers 
in years, but also for perfection and success. 


The liturgical revival as initiated by Guéranger was never 
anything onesided, in the sense that the study and rendition of 
chant became an intellectual or esthetic hobby. Their work was 
too much an answer to the needs of the Church in the nineteenth 
century and too organically united with the mind and spirit of 
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the teaching and praying Church to deserve such reproachful ap- 
pellation. From the very first Dom Guéranger had to prepare a 
broad and deep foundation in a doctrinal way. This preparation 
of the liturgical attitude in his contemporaries, and of the sensus 
Catholicus Romanus, was pioneer sledging—more so than we can 
understand nowadays, for we are the heirs of several generations 
of liturgically-minded ancestors. The two volumes of /nstitutions 
Liturgiques (first edition, 1840) bear witness to that. So does the 
monumental work, L’Année Liturgique (begun in 1841), which 
has become accessible by translation to nearly all Christian peoples 
and given occasion for the writing of other, similar works. 

We cannot even begin to list the tomes containing the results 
of Solesmes research work. The Paléographie Musicale, Les Mélo- 
dies Grégoriennes, the editions of the Roman Gradual and the more 
recent Antiphonale Monasticum deserve at least a brief mention 
here. 

All the Popes since Pius IX have recognized and praised the 
labors of the monks of Solesmes and of their founder, just as they 
entrusted to the same monks the preparation of official editions of 
Gregorian chant. If it is rightly maintained that the Catholic 
revival, called the liturgical movement, is a manifestation of the 
guiding Holy Spirit in our own times, then it is our duty this 
month especially to thank God for having raised up a man of 
Dom Prosper’s apostolic zeal and for having perpetuated that spirit 
through one hundred years of Solesmes tradition. 

o 


+ ABBOT FERNAND CABROL 


Catholics the world over during the past month of June 
joined with the Benedictines in mourning the death of a great 
Abbot and liturgical scholar and apostle, the Right Reverend Fer- 
nand Cabrol of the Abbey of Farnborough in England. The fact 
that he was nearly eight-two years old (he was born at Marseilles, 
Dec. 11, 1855) and that he was always actively associated with 
the cause of the Church’s liturgy is a forceful reminder of the very 
age of the liturgical movement in Europe. And Dom Cabrol’s 
name goes back to the early stages of the revival in France because 
in the year 1877 he took the Benedictine habit at the Abbey of 
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Solesmes. His eminence in the field of liturgy is attested by the fact 
that he was Prior of that great liturgical center from 1890-1896. 


His fruitful labors strike us now as having been chiefly lite- 
rary when we look over his long list of works, books and articles 
on history, archaeology and liturgy. Besides editing (with others) 
the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie and writing 
such scholarly works as Les Origines Liturgiques, Cabrol served the 
clergy and laity with such books as The Holy Sacrifice, The Year's 
Liturgy and Liturgical Prayer. These latter, like his editions of the 
Missal, prove that his primary obective and claim to our gratitude 
lay in popularizing the liturgy. 

But Abbot Cabrol was not only a littérateur. We quote the 
following appreciation by the Prior of Prinknash, Dom Benedict 
Steuert (the Tablet, June 12): “Abbot Cabrol was, in many 
ways, the typical ‘Father Abbot!’ He was a man of great kindli- 
ness and geniality—real fatherliness. Possessed of a strong sense of 
humour, he was a splendid ‘community man,’ and the life and 
soul of any recreation at which he presided. His thorough knowl- 
edge and long experience of monastic life gave him the power, 
also, to be a real ‘Father in God’ to those who gave him their 
confidence and asked his help in a childlike spirit. He was un- 
doubtedly a ‘personality’—one whose presence was really ‘felt’ 
when in his monastery, and really missed when (as often hap- 
pened) he was absent on ‘voyages liturgiques,’ as he laughingly 
dubbed them, giving lectures on liturgical matters, or ping 
on some great liturgical occasion. 





‘His very real qualities and his charming personality won the 
affection and admiration of all who were privileged to meet him, 
and particularly of those who shared community life with him. 
His advice and encouragement were frequently sought, and al- 
ways generously given. 

“By his editions and translations of the Roman Missal and 
the Day Hours of the Divine Office, Dom Cabrol also assisted 
the Liturgical Movement in a really practical manner, and has 
enabled thousands of the faithful laity to take their part in the 
Holy Sacrifice and the Divine Office with understanding as well as 
devotion. 
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‘“‘Let us hope that he who did so much to foster the love of 
the holy liturgy in the members of the Church Militant, may now 
find his reward in the sublime liturgy of the Church Triumphant.”’ 





Oo 


LITURGICAL The references in this issue of ORATE FRATRES to 
BRIEFS an apostolate in favor of youth must here be sup- 
plemented by a hopeful sign from another country, 
where regimentation of Catholic Youth under the Christian ban- 
ner is already a fact and a national factor. We refer to the World 
Jamboree of Boy Scouts to be held at Vogelensang, Holland, from 
July 30 to August 15. The ‘“‘Open-Air Cathedral’ will be the 
feature on the religious program. 


‘A simple altar will be erected, with a canopy of light ma- 
terial and surrounded by a glass protection against the wind, and 
on it pontifical High Mass will be celebrated on the first Sunday 
in August by the Papal Nuncio, Msgr. P. Giobbe, attended by ten 
thousand Boy Scouts who themselves will sing the Common. The 
Proper will be sung by a choir formed from the Pioneers, that is, 
the scouts who arrive early to prepare the camps.”’ (The Universe, 
May 14.) 


The recent great Catholic Congress of Malines, Belgium, 
strongly urged active participation in the liturgy of the Church. 
As a result, the Belgian organizations of Catholic Action (the 
J.L.C.F., the J.O.C., the Ligue des Travailleurs Chrétiens, the Li- 
gue des Femmes ouvriéres Chrétiennes, etc.) have adopted as their 
religious education program for 1937-1938 the study of methods 
for securing this active participation in the Mass and in parochial 
life. 


One of the most beautiful rites in the Roman Pontifical, that 
of the consecration of virgins, was performed for the first time in 
the archdiocese of Quebec recently when Cardinal Villeneuve pre- 
sided at the consecration of twelve Ursulines. The ceremony con- 
tains a magnificent preface in which the Church extols the state 
of virginity and sings the praises of the spouses of Christ. Most of 
the elements at present employed in the profession ceremonies of 
Sisters derive from this rite of consecration, but they are only faint 
reflection of the magnificence of the original. We hope to publish 
an article soon on this rite. It should prove inspirational to our 
many readers among the various sisterhoods. 
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The Reverend Francis J. Epstein, P.R., pastor of St. Michael’s 
Church, Wheaton, Illinois, compiled a book recently which is of 
local interest in his archdiocese, but which already called forth 
demands for similar books in other dioceses. Its title is: Decet Me- 
minisse Fratrum, and represents a necrology of the Chicago Arch- 
diocese priests from the beginning of the diocese (1844) to the 
present time. Cardinal Mundelein has expressed his hearty approval 
and so have several other bishops. The idea ought to appeal to 
priests and parishioners alike for it means not merely the publica- 
tion of valuable historical data, but an intensification of Christian 
solidarity which flows from the Communion of Saints. 


The Catholic laymen’s society in Brooklyn, N. Y., known 
as Approved Workmen, is planning the exclusive use of Latin, 
the official language of the Church, in their recitation of the Divine 
Office. This move is no doubt the result of various Latin courses 
which have been sponsored for laymen in the East and shows that 
Latin can actually become a working linguistic tool in the prayer- 
worship of the laity. We refer our readers, especially the clergy, 
to Mr. Eugene P. McSweeney’s Letter in our COMMUNICA- 
TIONS section. 


We know that many priests have just such old and discarded 
sets of Roman Breviaries and will be glad of the opportunity to 
dispose of them to such a useful purpose. A priest who prays his 
Divine Office devoutly, often dislikes parting with his soiled 
breviary which bears the marks of his priestly career and reminds 
him of spiritual joys and crises, but the Approved Workmen will 
not mind those marks of sacerdotal toil. And what beneficiary 
would fail to pray for the donor whose name still graces the flyleaf! 


The combined parish choirs of All Souls Church, St. Therese 
Church and St. Stephen Church, Alhambra, California, continued 
their tradition of liturgical music concerts on May 27 last. Their 
program contains a splendid variety of Gregorian and polyphony 
sung by various groups of young and older singers. According to 
our correspondent, ‘‘the parishes which took part would represent 
the average and therefore the work done demonstrates what can 
be done in any parish.” 


The farmers of the archdiocese of Rouen, France, last year 
donated 2,500 sacks of wheat to their bishop. This wheat was 
used to make the hosts which were consecrated at Mass in the 
whole diocese and enough wheat was left over to provide 500 stu- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


dents with bread. A concrete sermon on how the gifts of the altar 
should come from the people themselves, how the fruits of their 
labor should be intimately united with the Sacrifice of Christ, and 
furthermore, how the Sacrifice of the Mass and the sacrifice of 
charity go hand in hand—what is left of the gifts offered should 
go to the needy! 


A newspaper article with the paradoxical headline: ‘‘Liturgi- 
cal Mass Heard on Radio’’! Could any Mass be unliturgical? Yes, 
we have witnessed such a paradox, in which the central act of 
worship par excellence was surrounded by an unliturgical setting 
of action, prayer and chant! 


Those who heard the “‘Gregorian Liturgical Mass’’ broadcast 
from Newark, N. J., over the NBC-Blue Network on the occasion 
of the eightieth birthday of our Holy Father will agree that it was 
liturgical and therefore inspiring. The occasion was also the Fourth 
Annual Liturgical Musical Demonstration of the Diocese of New- 
ark, at which Bishop Walsh celebrated a Pontifical High Mass. 
The Missa de Angelis and the Offertory motet ‘‘Ave Maria’’ was 
sung by 6,200 children representing 168 parochial schools in the 
Newark Diocese. The Proper of the Mass was sung by the Schola 
of the Maestro Pie Filippini, Morristown, N. J., composed of 100 
members under the direction of Sister Carolina Jonata. Anyone 
who has tried to train only one school of children to sing in unison 
will appreciate the above facts and join in the congratulations we 
extend to the Newark teachers and pupils. 


In a recent survey of Catholic periodicals made for the Mid- 
West Regional Unit of the Catholic Educational Association, mem- 
ber institutions were asked to select from a list of forty-two peri- 
odicals the fifteen that were considered most valuable for college 
libraries. Orate Fratres occupies the fifteenth place in the sacred 
circle of select periodicals as tabulated from the answers of fifty- 
six colleges and universities. 


The liturgical movement is only in its very beginnings, and 
is not yet understood in many places even among the learned. 
That so specialized a review as ours could nevertheless find entry 
among the select fifteen periodicals most valuable to colleges was 
a pleasant surprise to us. It is at the same time an indication of the 
growing appreciation of what our Catholic revival both means and 
needs, and especially of the fundamental character of the religious 
revival that must be its main source and inspiration. 
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ORATE FRATRES 
COMMUNICATIONS 


OLD ROMAN BREVIARIES 


To the Editor:—The Catholic laymen’s society in Brooklyn, N. Y., known 
as Approved Workmen, asks ORATE FRATRES to bring to the attention 
of the reverend clergy the need of its membership for old and discarded 
sets, or even individual copies, of the Breviarium Romanum. 

As you know, these men have been meeting for a number of years 
on the second Sunday of each month to recite the Divine Office in choir; 
the recitation being partly in English and in Latin. Since their affiliation 
with the League of the Divine Office they have been contemplating the 
exclusive use of the official language of Holy Church; they propose now 
to use it provided a sufficient number of Breviaries can be obtained. Be- 
cause of the expense attached to new sets of the Breviarium Romanum 
many of the members cannot make the purchase, and so this appeal for 
old copies, but such as contain the reform of Pius X, is sent out. 


EUGENE P. McSwEENEY, 
2267 Crescent Street, 
Astoria, Long Island, New York. 


PROPOSING A YOUTH SUNDAY 


To the Editor: —Our Holy Father Pius XI in his encyclicals has set before 
us facts which make our age unique in the whole tradition of history. 

a) The present distress, economic and spiritual, is the greatest scourge 
experienced by the human race since the flood. 

b) The root cause of the depression is greed which gives birth to a 
narrow individualism and a base egoism that blinds even the most clear- 
sighted and withers all noble initiative. 

c) On the one hand enemies of the social order, members of that body 
of which Satan is the head, profiting by this economic distress, playing on 
the susceptibility of the working classes with promises of alleviation of 
many undeniable abuses, proclaim that there will be neither peace nor eco- 
nomic welfare on earth until the last remnant of religion has been de- 
stroyed. To accomplish this destruction, they set about to destroy every 
bond of law, human and divine, to unchain man’s most violent instincts, 
to wrestle from the hearts of youth all religious sentiment (this is the 
most terrible evil of our time), and to use all manner of mass propaganda 
and mass psychology in carrying out this diabolical programme. Thus we 
see for the first time in history the satanic banner of war against God 
brazenly unfurled in all parts of the world. 

d) On the other hand a powerful breathing of the Holy Ghost is 
now passing over all the earth, moving especially the souls of youth to 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the highest Christian ideals; a divine breath that stirs all hearts, even in 
spite of themselves, and causes them to feel a real thirst for God, felt even 
by those who dare not confess Him. 

In view of these facts may I observe that two forces are striving to 
capture the hearts of youth. Youth must make the choice. For God or 
against God: this is the alternative that shall decide the destinies of all 
mankind, in politics, in finance, in morals, in science, in art, in civil and 
domestic society. Already the enemy holds fast countless numbers of un- 
wary youth with the mighty bonds of his organized power. Do not the 
atheists’ mass meetings, parades, etc., satisfy a natural craving for brother- 
hood in youthful hearts that have been starved by narrow individualism? 

In the face of such an enemy youth needs more than human expedi- 
ents. “This kind of devil is not driven out except by prayer and fasting.” 
Youth, “‘my least brethren,” need our prayers, our united prayers, my sac- 
rifice and yours. 

May I offer for your consideration the following suggestion, that in 
a local or possibly diocesan way a youth Sunday be observed with the fol- 
lowing programme: 

1) That the Mass be officially offered for the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of all youth in the parish. 

2) That the members of the parish, old and young, offer the sacri- 
fice with holy Communion for the same intention. 

3) That an appropriate sermon on “The Battle for Youth” be de- 
livered. 

4) That a public profession “For God” be made by all members of 
the parish, and a solemn dedication to service in the Christian army, in 
Catholic Action, be pronounced by the youth of the parish. 

§) That some form of demonstration, procession or parade, be made 
to mark the day. 

6) That a crusade ejaculation be adopted; e.g., “Mary, Help of Chris- 
tians, be our Guide.” 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
SACERDOS 





oO 
BOOK REVIEWS 


ST. BERNARD ON THE LOVE OF GOD. Translated from the Latin with 
Supplementary Notes by Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J., Ph.D. The Spir- 
itual Book Associates, 415 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Pp. XII- 
59. Cloth, $2.50. 

This is reputedly the first time that St. Bernard’s great classic work 
on the “Love of God” and fragments from his “Sermons on the Canticle 
of Canticles” is made available to the English reading public, and a vote 
of sincere appreciation is due the translator and the Spiritual Book Asso- 
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ciates for their splendid accomplishment. No remarks can add to the pre- 
eminent position which the writings of St. Bernard hold, especially the 
present volume which is considered the best among his many precious 
works. It is noteworthy that his discourses on the love of God are ad- 
mirably adapted to our present times. In a day when only too frequently 
religion is considered from a selfish aspect, St. Bernard teaches us that 
there can and must be a reciprocal love which not only looks to receiving 
but equally to giving. Avoiding the intricate mechanism of other mys- 
tics in describing the union of the soul with its Creator, St. Bernard in 
his four degrees of love plumbs the depths of mysticism in a language and 
manner that make him quite modern. The translation is rendered “in a 
faithful rather than in an elegant English” resulting at times in somewhat 
involved sentences, but not to such an extent as to impede the ready flow 
of thought. We welcome the many “popularized” books and pamphlets on 
the various aspects of religion, but we sincerely hope that soon further 
writings of the Fathers, characterized by profundity and solidity of doc- 
trine as the present volume, will find their rightful place in English Cath- 
olic literature. 
M. L. L. 


THE GREAT TEACHER. A Course of Sermons on Christ the Divine Teacher. 
By Very Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. Agotai. Edited by Rev. 
Newton Thompson, S.T.D. B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1937. Pp. 262. Cloth. Price, $2.25. 

This course of twenty-five sermons, by Very Rev. Tihamer Toth, one 
of Europe’s outstanding preachers and authors, deserves the welcome that 
has been given it. The fact that Father Toth’s several volumes of sermons 
have been translated from the original Hungarian into most European 
languages, needs no further comment. “Another sermon book,” some may 
say. The Great Teacher is not “another sermon book” in the sense that 
there is no room for this book. If all sermon books were written as the 
present one by Toth, that expression with its disparaging connotation 
would never have been born. 

Father Toth is truly a spiritual leader. He knows whom he is to lead, 
what he is to lead, how he is to lead, why he is to lead, and whither he is 
to lead. He is a student of men’s minds, of the trends of the times, and of 
the struggling, grappling and embittered souls of present-day men. One 
can read all this between the lines in The Great Teacher. 

The author produces in this book of sermons the qualities for modern 
preaching that he himself demanded in a foreword to his own Im Wein- 
berg des Herrn in order to arrest the attention of the man-in-the-street 
for Christ’s worldview, and to maxe preaching effective. This volume is 
a happy combination of solid dogma, timely apologetics, and unbending 
moral teachings of Christ, just what satisfies the demands of everyday life. 
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A preacher who marches abreast with the times knows how difficult 
and dangerous it is to speak officially on the social question. It is difficult 
to appeal to rich and poor in one and the same sermon without antagoniz- 
ing the one or the other class. Toth’s treatment of this question in 
Christ’s Commandment—That We Love One Another, Christ and Work, 
Christ and Wealth, Christian Attitude to Wealth, will encourage the 
priest to speak with profit and security on the teachings of Christ and 
His Church regarding these social matters. 


For the valuable directions given in these sermons alone, with no 
intention whatever of discounting the value of the rest, one feels that the 
price of the book is far too little. 


Much credit must be given to the translator, for he rendered the 
sermons into idiomatic English, without sacrificing the style of the author. 


It is not bold to say that these sermons can and will present Christ 
to modern men and modern men to Christ. We are grateful to Father Toth 
for these timely, valuable, and well-planned sermons. The Great Teacher 


deserves wide circulation. 
M. A. P. 


LIBERTY ITS USE AND ABUSE. Vols. I and II. By Ignatius W. Cox, S.J. 
The Fordham University Press, New York, N. Y. 1936-1937. Pp. vi 
168 and vi-273. Price of Vol. I, $2.00. 


Volume I is a compendium of the Basic Principles of Ethics in the 
strict scholastic manner of theses and their syllogistic proofs, together 
with scholia. Volume II, Applied Principles of Ethics, is an application of 
these basic principles to the fields of individual, social and international 
ethics, developed likewise in the formal scholastic manner. Current ethical 
issues are included. 


V. M. 


COSMOLOGY. By J. J. Colligan, S.J. The Fordham University Press, New 

York, N. Y. 1936. Pp. 93. 

This is a brief treatment in the scholastic method, which restricts 
“cosmology (or the science of the world)” to a study of the “causes and 
common properties of material things.” Apart from the problem of es- 
sential differences between chemical elements and between element and 
compound, the topics chosen for treatment are the more metaphysical 
questions concerning our material world. 


V. M. 
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The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 
VERLAGSANSTALT BENZIGER & CO., A. G., Einsiedeln, Switzerland: 

Kleines Volksmessbuch fiir die Sonn- und Feiertage. Herausgegeben von D. 

P. Urbanus Bomm (Maria Laach). Mit Choralanhang. Pp. 728. Cloth, 

2.40 francs. 


BENZIGER BROS., New York, N. Y., etc.: Songs of Sion. Selections From 
the Book of Psalms. By Rev. John J. Laux, M.A. 1937. Pp. 217. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. Patience. Thoughts on the Patient Endurance of Sorrows and 
Sufferings. Compiled and edited by Rev. F. X. Lasance. 1937. Pp. 148. 
Imitation leather, net $1.00. Catechetics in the Seminary Curriculum. Edit- 
ed by Very Rev. Francis Augustine Walsh, O.S.B., Ph.D. 1937. Pp. 25. 
Pamphlet, fifteen cents net. The Religious Education of the Negro. Papers 
read at the National Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
(New York) October, 1936. Edited by Very Rev. Francis Augustine 
Walsh, O.S.B., Ph.D. 1937. Pp. 45. Pamphlet, twenty-five cents net. 


BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: The Crusades. The World’s 
Debate. By Hilaire Belloc. 1937. Pp. x-331. Cloth, $3.00. 

BURNS OATES &% WASHBOURNE, LTD., London: The Holy Sacrifice. A 
Simple Explanation of the Mass. By the Rt. Rev. Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 
Translated by C. M. Antony. 1937. Pp. vii-88. Cloth. Price, 2s 6d. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Fundamental Questions of Philosophy. 
By Rev. August Brunner, S.J. Translated by Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, Ed. 
M., Ph.D. 1937. Pp. v-350. Cloth, $2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Prayer Book. Pamphlet, Pp. 96. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York, N. Y.: The Year of Our Lord. By Emi- 
liana Lohr, O.S.B. Translated by an American Benedictine. Foreword by 
Abbot Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. 1937. Pp. 432. Cloth, $2.75. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, London, Humphrey Milford: The Inter- 
pretation of Plainchant. A Preliminary Study. By Alec Robertson, A.R. 
A.M. 1937. Pp. xi-116. Cloth, $2.50. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Ind.: Jt Is Happening Here. By John 
Francis. Sixth, revised edition. Pp. 128. Paper, twenty-five cents per copy; 
$10.00 per one hundred, plus carrying charges. Our Wounded World. 
Fourteen addresses delivered in the Catholic Hour. By Rt. Rev. Fulton J. 
Sheen, Ph.D., LL.D. 1937. Pp. 109. Pamphlet, fifty cents single copy; 
$11.00 per one hundred, plus transportation. The Truth About Catholics 
Pp. 49. Pamphlet, n. p. g. A Thought for Every Day in Lent. By Paul 
McCann. Pp. 19. Pamphlet, n. p. g. A Shrewd Investment. A Short Story. 
By William F. Hendrix, S.J. Pp. 21. Pamphlet, n. p. g. Our Lady of 
Lourdes. Pp. 36. Pamphlet, single copy ten cents postpaid; $3.00 per one 
hundred, plus transportation. C.Y.O. Manual. (Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion of the Diocese of Fort Wayne.) Prepared by Miss Tess Marie Corka 
of the Diocese of Fort Wayne. Pp. 47. Pamphlet, single copy ten cents 
postpaid; $6.50 per one hundred, plus transportation. 


RT. REV. RAPHAEL J. MARKHAM, S.T.D., Dompton Rd., Hartwell, Cin 
cinnati, O.: Apostolate of Prayer for Seminarians. An Earnest Plea for 
More Fervent Prayer for the Success of the Most Important Work of the 
Church, the Training of Our Priests. Pp. 19. Pamphlet, n. p. g 


THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. By 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Pamphlet, ten cents each. 
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